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and Spanish carried to Asia and America in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It
may well be that a common characteristic of all prior civilizations was their proselytiz-
ing effort to civilize the nonurban barbarians who pushed against their walls or who
were visited in their own lands by the civilizer when he went abroad.
But this time it was different. Now it was the rapidly modernizing societies that
were caught up in an especially virulent version of the civilizing mission. Between 1700
and 1850 it was the modernizing British, French, and Americans (and, to a lesser
degree, the Dutch, Danes, and Germans) who took the lead away from the tradition-
alizing Portuguese and Spanish and who fashioned their emerging modernity into an
extraordinarily powerful engine of social control over vast numbers of people through-
out the world. Their efforts dwarfed even those of the Greeks and Romans in the
extent of territory affected, the varieties of peoples involved, and the revolutionary
changes wrought in the traditional civilizations and in the folk societies they touched.
(See Figure 14.1.)
That the civilizing mission of the West in its educational aspects was an integral
part of the modernization process is a fact too seldom recognized as such by those
who tend to identify or limit modernization to economic or technological develop-
ment. It also elicited contradictory attitudes ranging from the most noble to the most
cynical. In its responses to the ugly, evil, and abhorrent aspects of industrialism,
urbanization, and chattel slavery, it produced extraordinary sentiments of benevolence
and altruism. But it also shared the love of nationalistic power, the intolerance of
religious dissent, the excesses of political revolution in the name of democracy, and
the exploitation, rootlessness, and deprivations of industrial urbanization, all of which
made the modernization process itself an unlovely thing. Above all, the rise, spread,
and power of a particularly virulent form of racial slavery brought out the whole range
of human feelings, from cynical apology and defense of the practice through moral
indifference to outraged revulsion and determination to destroy it.
In sum, the period from 1700 to the 1860s ran the gamut from expressions of
the highest and most elevated of religious, moral, and political ideals to actions that
resulted in the worst degradation of millions of human beings that could be imagined
up to that time. In this period some Westerners enslaved millions of Africans, imposed
forced labor upon millions of Amerindians and Asians, and established racial systems
of exclusion and discrimination against millions more whose products they paid for 01
traded upon. While slavery had been practiced in all prior civilizations without serious
questioning, it was carried to particularly brutal extremes in the English colonies of
the West Indies and the southern colonies of North America.
In the same period, other Westerners came to recognize the enormity and
immorality of the slave system and eventually convinced their fellows to abolish the
system. As they recoiled in increasing horror and outrage at the degrading and
inhumane practices of the slave trade, Western reformers developed the ideology of the
civilizing mission as a rationale for its mitigation through education. It is to the
everlasting discredit of some Westerners that they revived a traditional institution and
promoted it so ruthlessly. It is to the everlasting credit of other Westerners that they
did what no other civilized societies had ever done before, devise an ideology *ha